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THE WOMAN 3 MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 

BY THE REV. CHAELES E. AKED, D.D. 



Three years ago, Great Britain was startled by the appearance 
on the political horizon of a new army of men bent on shifting 
the ground of battle. Thirty Members were returned to Parlia- 
ment independently of the old political parties, breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter indeed against them both. Up to the 
hour of their appearance, Liberals and Tories had held undis- 
puted possession of the field ; undisputed, that is, save for the ter- 
rible Irish with their hands against every hand that grasps power 
in the realm. In the presence of this new force, men and editors 
stood aghast. The country breathed heavily as it looked upon so 
strange an evidence of the awakening of democracy, grew first 
alarmed, then fretful, and finally settled down to face the in- 
evitable — the task of satisfying the demands of an aroused people 
whose banner-bearers these thirty were. Timorous souls the world 
over, asking what these things might portend, whispered the fate- 
ful word " Eevolution I" And timorous souls were so far right 
that the legislative enactments of the last three years, not to speak 
of proposals which are still in the air, do unquestionably indicate 
that a revolution is in progress in Great Britain, a change radical 
and complete in the national point of view. 

Side by side with this remarkable emergence of the dumb, 
inarticulate masses of the people into independent and aggressive 
political action has proceeded another movement, in some respects 
more remarkable still. It is the movement for the political eman- 
cipation of women. The juxtaposition of the two and their con- 
temporary progress must not be regarded as a mere coincidence. 
Historically the workman and the woman have been alike the 
objects of exploitation. But the case of the woman has been 
worse than that of the man. The charge which Professor Thorold 
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Kogers, the historian of the economic development of the English 
people, brings against the legislation of centuries dead and gone 
might be preferred with little substantial change in justification 
of the clamant demands of women : 

" I contend that from 1S63 to 1824 a conspiracy concocted by the 
law and carried out by parties interested in its success was entered into 
to cheat the English workman of his wages, to tie him to the soil, to 
deprive him of hope and to degrade him into irremediable poverty. . . . 
For more than two centuries and a half the English law and those who 
administered the law were engaged in grinding the English workman 
down to the lowest pittance, in stamping out any expression or act 
which seemed to indicate organized discontent, and in multiplying penal- 
ties upon him when he thought of his natural rights." 

If the destruction of the poor has been their poverty, according to 
the Hebrew proverb, the weakness of the woman has been her 
womanhood. Equally as a woman and as a worker she has been 
exploited: equally as a woman and as a worker she has come to 
feel the need of the vote to protect her womanhood and secure 
to herself the fruits of her toil. The power of the ballot is for 
the woman as well as for the man. The realization of its value 
by the working-man could only issue in a demand for it by the 
woman. In the course of man's struggle for economic liberty 
women have learned the value of political enfranchisement. 

To be sure, the women of Great Britain do not stand alone. In 
every civilized country of the world, and in some that are not 
civilized, the " Woman Movement " is upon us. In America, the 
professions are open to women as to men. In four States, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Idaho and Utah, women possess the ballot. In 
New Zealand and some of the Australian States, women may 
vote. The women of Finland are eligible for a seat in their Na- 
tional Assembly, and twenty-five women have been elected to the 
present Parliament. Germany has just taken an important step 
toward granting equal educational privileges to its women in al- 
lowing them to enter its universities. The women of Norway 
are citizens. And so the story goes. The women of the harem 
are throwing off their veils, and the spirit that moves them is the 
spirit of the British Suffragists. 

In their demand for the ballot, the women of Great Britain take 
ground common to the Suffragists of all countries. But the Brit- 
ish movement has characteristics peculiarly its own. In the long 
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centuries of history in which it has its roots, in the enormous 
suffrage rights already possessed which it is intended to safe- 
guard, in the volume of opinion by which it is sustained, and in 
the militant, devoted methods by which it has commanded the 
attention of the Imperial Government and of the world, the 
British movement is unique. And these special characteristics 
it is the purpose of the following pages to make clear. 

The Woman Suffragists of Great Britain declare that they are 
not asking for something new in the life of their country. They 
claim the restitution of a right which, they assert, was possessed 
throughout the centuries, of which they allege they were deprived 
by the legislature as late as the year 1832. This alone differ- 
entiates the claim of the British Suffragists from that of their 
sisters in America. They admit that the suffrage was rarely ex- 
ercised in those old days, and they are ready with an explanation 
as to why the power they now anxiously covet was suffered to 
fall into disuse. It is only recently that the power of the ballot 
has been understood. So far from its being regarded as a right 
and an instrument of self -protection, it was thought of as the per- 
formance of a duty involving great expense and trouble. The 
dangers of the journey were great. Travel was difficult. Eoads 
were not safe. The number of those qualified to vote was neces- 
sarily very small. Organization, of course, had not been heard of, 
and, generally, the surprising thing would have been if the ex- 
ercise of the franchise by women had been other than a rare and 
isolated phenomenon. Prior to 1832, the total electorate of Great 
Britain was not more than 700,000. The property qualification 
was formidable. As the property of women passed upon marriage 
to their husbands, those qualified for voting lost their qualifica- 
tion as soon as they left single life behind them. Obviously, in 
so small an electorate there could be but few widows and spinsters 
possessed of the necessary property qualification ; and the English 
advocates of Woman Suffrage profess no surprise that in the course 
of the centuries such women gradually allowed a disagreeable and 
dangerous duty to slip into the background. 

The Parliamentary franchise is, of course, the goal of the Suf- 
fragists' ambition. The Municipal franchise appears to have been 
theirs from time immemorial, and, it is alleged, was from time 
to time exercised by them except for a period between 1832 and 
1867, during which they were deprived of it by law. This legis- 
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lative disfranchisement needs to be understood, for it is one of the 
several acts by Parliament and by the Courts tending to narrow 
the powers possessed by women, affording ground for fear that 
other attempts to curtail their rights will be made, and successfully 
made, unless the supreme power of the Parliamentary ballot can 
be utilized to safeguard the rest. In the Reform Act of 1832, 
the word " male " was used to qualify " persons." Nothing of the 
kind had ever been done by any statute. By this Act, women were 
legally disfranchised for the first time in the history of the British 
Constitution. 

During the next great Reform agitation, the stormy times of 
1867-8, efforts were made by the advocates of Woman Suffrage 
to secure Parliamentary recognition of their claim. In the Bill 
the word "man" was used, and it is curious to note that two 
amendments were defeated : one by John Stuart Mill that the Act 
should be made expressly to include women, and one with the 
contrary intention that the word " man " should go out and " male 
person " replace it. In the course of the discussion, Mr. Justice 
Denman, a judge of the Court of Common Pleas, asked the fol- 
lowing question : 

" Why, instead of the words ' male person ' of the Act of 1832, the word 
' man ' had been substituted in the present Bill t In the fifth clause 
he found that after saying that every ' man ' should be entitled to be 
registered, it proceeds to say, ' or a male person in any University who 
has passed any senior middle examination.' In the light of Lord 
Brougham's Act, if the Court of Queen's Bench had to decide to-morrow 
on the construction of these clauses, they would be constrained to hold 
that they conferred the suffrage on female persons as well as on males." 

After the Bill became law, thousands of women succeeded in 
getting on the register as voters, and the matter had to be fought 
out in the Courts, with the result that the judges decided at last 
that women had no statutory right to be recognized as citizens, 
and that until such a right was expressly conferred by Act of 
Parliament they must remain outside the Parliamentary fran- 
chise. Meanwhile, they had succeeded in securing the restitution 
of the Municipal franchise of which they were deprived in 1832. 

In 1888, County Councils were established throughout Eng- 
land, and, as there was nothing in the Act of Parliament which 
implied the disability of women otherwise qualified to stand for 
election, an attempt was made by two distinguished women, Mis? 
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Cobden and Lady Sandhurst, to gain seats on the London County 
Council. They were both elected. A defeated candidate, Mr. 
Beresford-Hope, took the matter into the Courts, and the Court 
of Appeal held that women were not eligible. Lord EsheT, the 
presiding judge, said : 

"I take it that neither by the Common Law nor by the Constitution 
of this country from the beginning of the Common Law until now can 
a woman be entitled to exercise any public function." 

Yet at the very time Lord Esher spoke, it has been pertinently 
pointed out, women were acting as Overseers, Way -wardens, 
Church - wardens, Poor - Law Guardians and members of School 
Boards, which surely were public functions " within the mean- 
ing of the Act," and Lord Esher sat as judge by virtue of the 
authority of a female Sovereign ! And all the time the words of 
Lord Brougham's Act stared him in the face : " That in all Acts 
words importing the masculine gender shall be deemed and taken 
to include females unless the contrary is expressly provided." The 
point of all this is, of course, to justify the contention of the 
Woman Suffragists of England that rights possessed by them un- 
der the Common Law and the Constitution have been niched from 
them by judge-made law, and that there is no security for rights 
of which they are still possessed except the ballot. 

By the Local Government Act of 1894, another disability was 
imposed upon the voteless half of the community. Here it is a 
case of deprivation by the legislature and not by judges. The Bill 
provided that the Chairman of a District Council, "unless per- 
sonally disqualified by any Act, shall be by virtue of his office a 
Justice of the Peace of the County in which the district is situ- 
ated." A restrictive clause "unless a woman" was introduced, 
and women were robbed of a dignity which they had enjoyed cer- 
tainly as far back as the reign of Queen Mary. Again, by the 
conversion in 1899 of the London Vestries into Borough Councils, 
women who were doing excellent work as members of the Vestries 
were turned out of office, for women were not eligible for mem- 
bership of Borough Councils. Further, the Education Act of 
1902, which converted the School Boards of the country into 
Education Committees of the Borough and County Councils, in 
like manner removed from office women who were successfully 
working in the interest of education. The Act allowed women to 
be " co-opted," but not elected. 
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These are only specimens of a continuous process by which the 
ancient rights possessed by women have been taken from them. 
And they constitute a part of their case for the Parliamentary 
franchise. It is perfectly true that some of these privileges have 
been restored by the present Parliament. Last year, a Bill passed 
both Houses, empowering women to sit on Borough and County 
Councils, if possessed of the necessary property qualification and 
unmarried. The disability of the married woman still remains 
in England, though for some reason past finding out the married 
woman in London may now sit upon the County Council. In a 
word, unmarried women possessed of the qualifications which en- 
title men to vote may vote in every election in England other than 
a Parliamentary election, and may be elected to every governing 
body except the House of Commons. It may be suggested that 
the reference to the Act of 1907 proves too much; that it shows 
how a Parliament of men elected by men is ready to redress the 
disabilities imposed on women as soon as the inequalities are clear- 
ly perceived. The answer to it is that there is no reason in the 
world to suppose that Parliament would have moved hand or 
foot but for the tremendous pressure of the movement which we 
are now discussing. The agitation has already justified itself. 

Behind the demand of the women for the suffrage, great masses 
of the British people are already ranged. Beckoned in bulk, there 
cannot be fewer than six millions of people pledged through their 
organizations to equal suffrage for men and women. These or- 
ganizations include the " Co-operative Society " with two and a 
half millions of members, "The Labor Party" with almost as 
many, " The Women's Liberal Association," " The British Wom- 
en's Temperance Association," "The Women's Textile Union," 
"The Women's Labor League," "The Social and Political 
Union," "The National Union of Women's Suffrage Societies," 
" The Men's League for Woman Suffrage " and many others. The 
work of some of these societies needs to be better understood. 

" The National Union of Women's Suffrage Societies " is a 
federation of the Suffrage societies all over the country which work 
on purely constitutional lines. It is an organization which grew 
up out of the agitation of 1865 when John Stuart Mill introduced 
the first Woman Suffrage measure into the House of Commons. 
Its Executive is composed of women elected by the delegates from 
the different affiliated societies and represents all the political 
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parties. Mrs. Fawcett, widow of a Victorian Cabinet Minister 
of Liberal principles, Lady Frances Balfour, related to Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, the Conservative leader, and Mrs. Philip Snowden, wife 
of one of the Parliamentary leaders of the Labor Party, are mem- 
bers of this Executive and illustrations of the wide range of view 
embraced by the Suffrage Movement. The work of this Society 
is strictly confined within limits admitted to be constitutional and 
decorous. Its influence has been felt in every recent by-election. 

" The Women's Social and Political Union " was founded three 
years ago in Manchester by Mrs. Pankhurst, widow of a dis- 
tinguished barrister responsible more than any other man for 
the passing of the " Married Women's Property Act," and asso- 
ciated with the Labor Party as one of its most capable leaders. 
Mrs. Pankhurst found even this, the most advanced political party 
in the State, indifferent to the Woman's question, and out of her 
resentment of this indifference came " The Women's Social and 
Political Union." It is this Society which has made the Suffrage 
Movement famous — its critics would say notorious — throughout 
the world. Its policy is to oppose in every way the Government 
which is in power, in the hope of securing through the tactics of 
the importunate widow the importunate widow's reward. It has 
taken this line with uncompromising boldness, adhered to it with 
resistless tenacity, and in the pursuit of it manifested a courage 
which has no parallel in British history. It is this Society which 
is responsible for the processions, the interruptions of public 
meetings, the disturbances in and near the House of Parliament, 
and, generally, for the tactics which have given to the vocabulary 
a new word of offence, "Suffragette," The members of "The 
Women's Social and Political Union " justify their policy on the 
following grounds: There are six hundred and seventy Members 
of the House of Commons. Of these, four hundred and twenty 
are pledged to Woman Suffrage. The Bill before the House in the 
early part of the present year passed its second reading by a 
majority of three to one in its favor. The Liberal Party owes 
its return to power with such an overwhelming majority very 
largely to the efforts of women. The Liberal Party is supposed 
to be the progressive party of the country. It has never lowered 
the flag on which it once inscribed " Taxation without representa- 
tion is robbery," nor has it bated jot or tittle of its claim that it 
stands always and everywhere for human liberty. At the begin- 
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ning of the present Parliament, a monster deputation of repre- 
sentative women waited upon the late Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, then Prime Minister. Half a dozen speakers asked 
what the Liberal Government intended to do for women. The 
Prime Minister was himself strongly in favor of their demand, 
but his Cabinet contained men who were on the other side, and 
he was compelled to tell the women that they had nothing to hope 
for from his Government. The women chose to regard this as an 
invitation to them to declare war on the Government, and it has 
been war ever since. But it is only fair to them to remember that 
a majority of the Liberal leaders had pledged themselves before 
election to the suffrage, and to observe as well that there would 
have been no declaration of hostility had the Government promised 
to attempt something some time before it went out of office, even, 
that is to say, perhaps six years from the date of the deputation. 
The women have learned the lessons of British history. Those 
lessons appear to teach that no political reform has ever been 
gained in England except through a show of force on the part 
of the disinherited demanding admission to citizenship. By 
force and passion political battles have been won. Parliaments 
do not legislate because there is need of legislation. Parliaments 
legislate where there is force to compel legislation! For fifty 
years women have been pleading, agitating softly, cooing their 
adversaries gently as a sucking dove, waiting like a pauper at 
the castle gate for the restitution of a right which once was theirs 
and for the grant of power which they have shown themselves 
capable of wielding wisely and well. They have seen Governments 
yield to men when the Hyde Park railings went down, and, having 
learned from their pastors and masters these rough methods, who 
is to blame them that they better their instruction? Wisdom is 
always justified of her children. And the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain has gone far to show how adroitly conceived is the women's 
policy. Mr. Asquith has been regarded as a bitter opponent of 
the women's cause. It was believed that he was the leader of 
the opposition in the Cabinet while Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman was still Prime Minister. Because he can do no other he 
has yielded much. He has promised to accept an amendment to 
a Bill for an enlarged franchise which he proposes to introduce 
as the farewell act of a retiring Government, an amendment in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, on two conditions; first, that it shall 
vol. oiiXxxvm. — no. 636. 42 
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be sufficiently democratic, and, second, that it shall hare been by 
that time shown that an overwhelming number of women desire the 
vote. And this concession, big with hope, is directly due to what 
the American public has been taught to regard as the outrageous 
and intolerable policy of the Suffragettes. 

The situation can be summed up in a few words. Great Britain 
is looking upon a process of agitation and organization of which 
it would be impossible to overrate the significance. In a country 
where social distinctions are so marked as in England, the union 
of aristocrat, plutocrat and democrat in a demand for Woman 
Suffrage is itself amazing. Certain results are at the present 
moment undeniable. It is demonstrated that a vast number of 
the thinking women of the country want the vote. It is demon- 
strated that an enormous proportion of the philanthropic and, 
so to speak, devout women want the vote. It is demonstrated that 
overwhelming masses of the toiling women want the vote. It is 
not going too far to say, all respect paid to anti-suffragists of the 
name and fame and character of Mrs. Humphry Ward, that some 
of the best brains and best hearts of England want the vote for 
women. One does not desire to become dithyrambic in a calm 
discussion of a political movement, but it is simple fact that the 
zeal of the women is religious and that their courage has risen to 
heroism. They are possessed by the enthusiasm of humanity and 
they know the joy of sacrifice for a great cause. Woman has come 
to understand woman, and women have come to sympathize with 
women in a manner which itself marks the dawn of a new day. 
The power of polities to raise the status of women everywhere, 
to ameliorate distressful industrial and social conditions, and to 
open out large fields of social service is realized by them now too 
clearly for them ever to recede from the position they have taken. 
And some day they will arrive. 

Chables P. Akbd. 



